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and hard the road may be;   for without victory,
there is no survival."
That was Winston Churchill's Inaugural.

On the next day the Dutch ceased fire; the same
afternoon the French along the Meuse gave way;
and within a week the Germans reached the English
Channel. But there was plainly worse to come.
For the sweep of the German scythe down the
valley of the Somme had severed the British and
French forces on the Belgian front from the rest of
the French armies standing before Paris and along
the German frontier. The British Expeditionary
Force and its allies were isolated with their backs
to the North Sea, and Mr. Churchill braced his
people for a shock. There was still a hope of
French recovery; and he reiterated his M invincible
confidence" in their army and its leaders, if only
they could ** cast away the idea of resisting behind
concrete lines or natural obstacles." That still
remained to be seen, with General Weygand and
(it might be hoped) the Foch tradition succeeding
on that very day to the more mechanical Gamelin*
But "after this battle in France abates its force,
there will come the battle for our island"; and
his voice was raised to hearten them against its
coming. So far as operations on the Continent
were concerned, he made no attempt to spare their